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The French, under the old monarchy, held it for
a maxim (which is still a fundamental principle of
the English Constitution) that the King could do no
wrong ; and if he did do wrong, the blame was
imputed to his advisers. This notion was highly
favourable to habits of obedience, and it enabled the"
subject to complain of the law without ceasing to love
and honour the lawgiver. The Americans entertain
the same opinion with respect to the majority.
The moral power of the majority is founded upon
yet another principle, which is, that the interests of
the many are to be preferred to those of the few. It
readily will be perceived that the respect here pro-
fessed for the rights of the majority must naturally
increase or diminish according to the state of parties.
When a nation is divided into several irreconcilable
factions, the privilege of the majority is often over-
looked, because it is intolerable to comply with its
demands.
If there existed in America a class of citizens whom
the legislating majority sought to deprive of exclusive
privileges which they had possessed for ages, and to
bring down from an elevated station to the level of the
ranks of the multitude, it is probable that the minority
would be less ready to comply with its laws. But as
the United States were colonized by men holding
equal rank among themselves, there is as yet no
natural or permanent source of dissension between
the interests of its different inhabitants.
There are certain communities in which the persons
who constitute the minority can never hope to draw
over the majority to their side, because they must then
give up the very point which is at issue between them.
Thus, an aristocracy can never become a majority
while it retains its exclusive privileges, and it cannot
cede its privileges without ceasing to be an aristocracy,